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ABSTBACT V 

Data froB personal interviews with 268 black adults 
living it) picedoBinantly black neighborhoods of San Francisco, 
Califjornia^ were used to ezaaine the relationshiiis^monig political 
participation, media exposure, and various' individiral 
cha'rfict eristics, Besults showed that reading general news ms^gazines • 
MA the strongest interaction with the three political involvement 
variabl€ss, reaching statistical significance in every egnatio;i. 

rAncther coniSi stent predictor was th^ reading of fclack-orient^d news 
B^^^i'nes. Viening black-oriented public affairs television programs 
was spjecifically associiate^ campaign Ipartici pa ti on. Exposure to 

^general public affairs on television was notable for its consistent 
lack of assoc^iatiop withv any of the political participation 
variables. The x>nly noteworthy predictors of media use were age and 
edutatlcn, while news Bagazine and newspaper use are associated with 
higher inccae, but not ' significantly so- Psychological measures in 
the study made minimal contributions to the understanding of blacks* 
political participation. These findings suggest that media exposure, 
rajther than being an independent variable, facilitates the, activation 
of background and psychological variable? into pcjitical ^ 
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MASS COMtUNICATION AND !IHE POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
OP BLACK AMERICANS-^ 



The potential role of mass ccomiunlrcatlon has been neglected In ac^ 
counting for the rising levels of poXitlbal activity among black 
/ Americans since the civil rl^ts movement of the l^Os. In the past 



two decades a number of s^ial researchers have souglit social- 
structural and psychological eaqplanations for black political par- 
ticipation, pften including exposure to the ;iewa media, as one of many 
dependent vari8lll{>les, rather than as anv important intervening variable 
In the process linking .antecedent conditions to participation. The 



ei^pirlcal ^cture tha,t h^as CB^rged f jrom these studies ha^s been weak 
and inconsiMent . In most respects* ThlsS>aper proceeds frcm the as- 



ranption that mass ccomuni cation clui be viewed as an agent, rather than 

- ^ ^ ■' 

alaq^ly as one of many indices, In^ the fosieringVof black political 

■ J- 

participation,; • 

/« . . ■ ■ . 

' Several bodies^ of data document the recent historical increase in 
'. ' . » . t' ■ », • ■. • 

overt black political activity. Verba 4 Nie (1*972: 258) fcrund that 

^^^Ack9 had trailed whites at each educational level ty .2-1 and 3-1 

ratlds in the mean ntpber of campaign acts reported in the 1952 and 

• . ■ . '\ , ^ ■• : ; ^ ■ ' ■ ' 

1956 nai^onal election*- studies; but in the 1968 and 197O studies these 
differences ha^ disappeared at every educational level and blacks 
slightly exceeded whites in' axL except the coUege-educated.stratimi. 
Ponper (1975: 1211) found that 3^ of whites but only 22^6 of* blacks 
reported attempting to Influence someone else in thfe i960 caxopalgn^ 
Hn 1968 tlie corresponding percentages were 33-32 ,^Sid in 1972 32-3^. > 
lit 1960^^ 69J( of whites but Just kSfji of blacks said they cared much 
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•bout thiP election; In I968 tl^s expression of inteye/st was given by 
^L^H^fl btat 76^ of blacks e Seme gapsj though closing ^ rigaaknv 
For exjraplc/ ,82^6 of whites but only 535^ of blocks reported voting for 
President in 196O; ^ip 195^ this was reduced to a 7kr6% difference 
(P^per^ l$75f* Olsen (1970) compared data from a 1957 Detroit sample 
and a* 1968 Indianapolis sample; not only ^ere black-white differences 
smaller in 19^j^> but when he controlled for socio-ecgnomlc status, black 
participation in most respects exceeded that of whites in the 1968 



: survey. .^^r . , •. .... •/ , 

The finding that socio-economic differences accoUnt for the ob- 
served black-white diff^j^ences, jimtd even mask a greater propensity 

toward political activism among blacks within the Iqwcr SES levels 

. • ' ' ' ' ' ' / 

(see ^Iso 0*tnn, I966; Anttmes & Gaitz, 1975) is orie simply demograjAiic 
approach to the ques-^ion. At^ least two others, of a more theoretical 
6hafracter, have also occi5>ied rejaearch attentione One is Myrdal^s 
(19W*) "conpensation" hypothesis, which assumes that* political.. par- 
ticipation is one of the few activities from which blacks woxild not 
find themselves ^blocked due to discrlminatioh. It hypothesizes that 
they -consequently channel their energies dispropiprtionat^ly -into that' 
^ alternative outlet • What is thought to be a com- 
peting hypothesis has been advanced more recently, that of an "ethnic 
community** growing out, of strengthened identification with blacks as i 
a separate race in American * society . Black identlficatioi; is xhy- 
pothfesized to lend social ^support to the person's inclinations ^t^w6rd 
political activism. - * / ' " ^ 



Neither the compensation hypothesis nor the ethnic community 
hypothesis has fared very^ell in recent analyses. Myrdal's formula- 
tion has been attacked both for Its normative asstmiptlons (Medalla^ . 
1962), Slid because, for exsmple. It falls to account fpr the fact that 
Mexican-Americans (who are subject to ra6lal discrimination too) are 
amdh less active politieally than are either l;>lacks or vhi^ies (Antunes 
& Galtz, 1975). Geographical differences do lend same support to the 
canpensatlon notion, however. Marvick (1965) found ilxat in i960 only • 
9)t of southern blacks reported having tried to influence a local ^ 
policy' decision, compared, tp 2936 of whites; in .the North, however, 
the flgiiire was for each race* Identification with pne*s ethnic 
group /seemed^ premising predictor of approval of black militancy, 1^ 
a 1967 survey of Berkeley, C^f., blacks (Dizard, 1970). But in the 

Indianapolis st\idy (Olsen, 1970), with SES controlled bj-ack i-dentifiers 

• ' . ..■ ■ v', s ■ ^ ■ ■ 

exceeded, black non-identifiers by. only .?5 to .21 on a measure of po- 

>litical organization particlpatibn, and 1.80 to 1.U8 on partisan polit- 

leiLL activities^— to cite the smallest and largest differences ' ■ 



reported. AntuAes & Gaitz (1975) concloided frcm their study of blacks, ' 
lAtltes and Mexican-Amerlqans in Hoxiston that there were so ^ few dif- 
ferences attributable to eibhnic Identification that it was at iiost a 
minor factor. ^ 

Indeed, none of the evidence baised on SES, compensation, ethnic 
Identity, or other factors is impressive iiallthe extent to lAiich it 
accounts for differences in political participation among blacks*. - 
Antunes & Gutz (1975; 1198) could account for only l65tWf the 

: . ; ■ - 
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variance In voting and political discussion, iond % of tM variance 

' M 

in mass metjlla exposxire, by^ formula that, Included the person's age, 
BE8f ethnicity, and .the Interaction of the latter two v&rlables. It 
haio been suggested that the compensation and ethhlc community hy- 
potheses should operate mainly to reduce differences in the lowest S£S 
strata^ because high status blacks already, participate at about the 
same level as high status whites (Williams, Babchuk & Johnson, 1975; 
Kuo, 1977)- . In all, the picture to date Is one of theories of ^limited 
applicability and minor empirical Import, with a great deal of ob- 
served variation left unexplained. 

The Functional Role of Mass Communication 

'.J ■' " 

The Idea that exposixre to public affairs content via the mass 

... -9% 

media could facllltatie the process of Increased black political par- ' 

tldpatlon s^ems^iot^o have been considered by previous Investigators. 

/ ' . • ■• . ^ ' , . * 

/ i ■ ■ \ 4 

Treating media use measures simply as dependent variables, both Antunes 

/ • ■ * 

i Galtz (1975) and_bj.sen (1970) were unable to account significantly ' 
for media activity on the basis of race, ethnicity, SES, or age (al- 

though some of the' Interactions among these variables were a bit nk>^e 

■ * 

encouraging). The question reinalns whether media use can be ct>nsld- 
er ed a behavior that contributes to various foms of black political 
participation. There are a ntamber of reasons to hypothesize that It 
doest ' ■ 

»l8en*s (1970) rejection of Myrdal's compensation hypothesis Vas 
based (partly on his assimiptlon that it could not account for black- 
%ihlte diiTerences In a number of "activities [that] bring blacks into 
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olM«r contacVvith the vhite community." He Included attention 

t h e new s medi a emc mg the «e-a.etivltiee^ — Xhls-categori^ation-seema-er^ — ^- 

rcoeous, however. Attendance to mass media,' while it may occur *in 

tlie •••odal'* ccaitext of the ftuadly, rarely Inlhplves direct personal 

"interaction with persons of other racial or soc^io^ecbnomic groups « 

Chaffee (I967) concluded on the basis of a national siirvey that the 

♦ ' - ■ • ■ 

Bass media served to bridge tmcomfortable social and educational gaps. 

In that iess-educated people were more :i^ely than others to\^ly on | 

the media f<jr their ccmmunication from and to local schools; only the ! 

better educated, citizens interacted directly and often vlth school per- 

scnnel, 1A0 were their peers. The impersonality of mass 9cramunication, 

lAiile it- has seme manifest social drawbacks, can be^ a positive factor 

("eufu^tional") in providing access to information for licople who ' ^ 

would be at a social disadvantage in direct interaction id.th personal 

soirees .1. . Seen in this light, the a^uss media provide an alternate route 

In the direction of pplitical participation, foif those who find some 

fbxms of direct social Interaction blocked ty racial discrimination, 4is 

the conpensation hypothesis wo\ild argue^ 

In the case of black Americans, both thp mass media available and ' 

the typical patterns of their use differ in some important! respects 

froa the media world of the white majofity. For one thing, there has 

long been a "^lack press** in the United States,, which includes seme 

rather successful magazines (both news and general) as well as a , 

dwindling urbsn black newspaper industry. Secondly, since the civil ^ 

rl^ts.movement of >the 1960s tjie general-axadtlence m^a (especially 
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t«l«vl0loa) have Inatltutlonaliud features and progranralng directed 




black press and the recent black-oriented general media features tend 

to center around political 'themes , and consequently sHoisld be exisunined 

separately from garden -variety media exposujre In an assessment of the 

* contribution of mass communication to patterns of black political 

participation. * , 

The electronic media, and especially television, might well play 
. . ^ ^ • 1 

a more Important role in connection with political activity^' among 

blacks than for' other ; peep's^, ,€ne obvious reason, is that blacks rely 
more on televiision for all purposes, and hold more favorable opinions 
of TV, than d5 other Americans (Greenberg & Atkin, 1978 j Bower, 1973)^ 
Although black -white differences ^ newspa^r and, radio use disappear 
lihen geographical and income disparities are controlled, the heavier 
use of television by blacks does not (Bogart, 1972), Blacks.* reliance 
on television, rather than on newspapers, as a« source of polixlcal 
information is also well documented (Comstqck & Cobbey, 1978). A cpm- 
parlson of the 19^2 and 196k national election studies showed that in 
that peqriod blacks sharply Increased their attention to TV for polit- 
ical Information while whites did not; .this finding survived a variety 
of bcntrols for black-white educational differences (McCombs, 1968).. 
While ifhltes tendhto feel that they spend, too much *tlme with JtV, blacks 
often say they do n^t watch as much as they^^shquld (Bower, 1973). 

Televlslon/as^ an information source has not in past research been 
found to relate nearly as closely to political activity as has use of 



prlit nedlti; For eaeaaple, ^hisnber of stiuUes haye found a relaMLon- 
ihip betvyen Interperaonal itolltlcal dlacugglon and attention to pedla- 



Iptiblic affairs conteatt, comparisons betve^n media could be made^ 

it has been the print sourcejs tha:t are the stronger correlates of in- 
terpersonal political activity. (Atl^n, 1972; Kuroda, I965-66). In a 
• longltiJdinal study of yoxing adults over an eighlT-year period, print ^ 
exposure predicted gains in political knowledge and ^activity while - 
exposure to electronic media news did not (Chd.ffee, Jackson -Beeck, 
Durall Wilson, 1977). Patterson & McCltore (1976) found in a pres- 
idential election campaign that newspaper reading >fas associated with ♦ 
greater knowledge of the issue , positions of candidates, but frequency 
of watcshlng television network news was not. There is reiStson, though, 
to hypothesize that blacks would constitxite an 'exception to this gen- 
eraJL rule of greater political Import of print over electronic media, 
if only because of their greater reliance on television, ^^ere is, in 
fact, a good deal of political information on television if one. looks 
long enough; Patterson & McClure (1976) found, for instance^ that ex- 
posure to televised advertisements was a significant source of polit- 
ical knowledge, « 

In considering the political functions th^ mass media might serve 
fbr a person, we arc not assuming a unidirectional "media effects" 
nodel. Media exposure can ^ a consequende, as well as a caiise, of 
political partlcipaticQ. Purposeful exposure to mass-produced polit- 
ical material due to pntidpated interpersonal political activity 
has been demonstrated experimentally. (Atkln, 1972; Chaffee & McLeod, 



1973<)« Thdsntvo claat^t of behavior seem tp be 'nutuaUy suat&lnlng. 
In ^e paper ^ however^ ve vlll treat media exposure ae theoretically 
antecedent to political pfUt^lclpatlop for both substantive and.pro<- 
cedural reasons. On the substantive slde^ such evidence as exists ^ 
on the point indicates that the media-to-poUtldzatlon sequence Is 
stronger than the reverse sequence. Chaffee, Word & Tipton (1973) 
compared the tvo processes over a six -month period, with two panels 
of adolescents. Using political knowledge as a dependen^^^riable , 
they found that the time-lagged coefficients representing both the 
media-knowledge i^d the knowledge-media sequences weri higher than a 
\ •baseline" estimate representing .the mai hypothesis; but the raedia- 
io-knowledge- partial correlations were .^3 for eacii sample, while the 
kndwledge<-to-media. coefficients were only .22 and .23. Procedurally 
too^v we prefer to treat political participation as our dependent vjgir* 
iable, because it is the consequential behavior that is of central 
focus both in this stuc3y and in prior research we have cited. We will 
treat media exposure as an endogenous- variable so that we can examine 
its contribution to an explanation of participation after other ante<- 
cedent variables, which are generally associated with participation 
more than vith'media exposure, are controlled, (it might be-roted 
ttiat the ieni)orai ordering of participation vis-a-vi6 other factors 
examined in previous stxidlQS, such as black identity^ is at least as 
ambiguous as is the media-particlDatlon ordering). 
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study D«tlgn^ 



Burv^ data wr» colltctcd In .1976 f i xw > aaaple of black adul ts 

living in San Francisoo, An ar^ea of l6 contiguous censua tracts, each 
containing at least 20]( black poptaation according to the 1970 vA* 
Census 9 was simpled. The result vas a modified census district con* 
taining sane ^6,^00 persons, 60^ of vhom were -black. While representr 
Ing 8,25t of the city's population, thi^^ea included 36.2^t of its 
black population. Sanple points wire drawn by random nvoabers from a 
r^erse telephone directory; to control biases due to unlisted phones 
and homes without phones, interviewers contacted the next housing unit^ 



rather than the address drawn from the directory. Across three waves 
of Interviewing, 693t of an original sample of 391 persons contacted 
provided data lisable for purposes of this study,, yielding ^xx N of 268, 
Rather tha^ being interpreted as an all-^purpose ^Black Americana" 
survey, this sample should be characterized more specifically as black 
adults living in a predcmliS&ntly black neighborhood of a lAirge western^ 
city in the period following the historical era of major change associ- 
ated with the civil ri^ts movement. The study is comp^is^ble to others 
based on sl^black samples (e.g. Babchuk & Thompson, 19^2; Dlzerd,* 
1970), and to those in which black sUbsamples have been subjected to 
special analyses (e.g. Olsen, 1970: 692), more than' it is to those 
based 00 »black*white contrasts . It is also more like those set in 
other Dorthem and western locales, as opposed to the South; and to 
those conducted since the civil rights revolution of the 1960s thdn to 
studies done during or prior to that period. ^In general, the setting 



10 

of *tlili itudy appears tp b% on« in i4iioh vt e«n tract tha ralatlbndiipa 
ocnparativaly tttblllsed •patttrni of political and madia ba- ^ 



havlori littha cpntaxt.of endturlng gocjlial-ttriictural and paycholo^cal 
oondltlooi. 

• a '. ■ ■ 

Dependant Variables: Political Involvement and Participation 

The ecpcept of political participation takes on different opera- 
tional meanings In various researcl^ contexts. In the study of jt^ack 
Americans It has typically been observed through a variety fit separate 
Indices ^^^^lind oxir study follows In that tradition. Three distinct 
classes of political activity were asked about, eabh being represented 
by several Items. One Is political campaign activity, the kind of 
formalised behavior Myrdal and others have seen as relevant to the 
cooqpensatlon hypothesis; JShct we look at social participation ^In the 
foxia of Interpersonal discussion of public problems outside the rlt- 
uallud campaign setting. Finally, ve Inquire jLnto the person *s degree 
of invplyement In local politics,, a realm that Is a bit more distant 
froB the ccofortable ndlleu of the Imnediate etdidc conniunity. 

• ^ V Campaign participation was .measured by dlchotomotis items r^pprting 
pcncrete bdiavlors, phrased much like the items in ' standard use by such 
aonrey organisations as the Center* for Political Studies ki the 
Utairarslty of Michigan: . « within the past year have you . . .** 
(a) **pasaed out leaflets or other matericLLs describing any campaign?** 

>(b) **ifare a caaapaign button, or displayed a sign or bumper sticker** 

• (c) •'tried to ccnviaoe someone to vote as you plan to"^ vote** (d) '*at« 

"'Ik- » ■ * ' 

tended a political rally or dinner?** /e) ''contributed money to a party 
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« caaaidate?" 'o^ese five item? were sunied to fom an' index with a 
pean of 82 and a standas-d dev^.ation of 1.3o». ^ v 

» . partfblpatiofl^^s. aeas^d bjr asking, iDo you ever ^allc 

i;^^0Ml±i Wd^l^ with a^ of the; following pec;ple?- (a) your ' 

Xb) people ^re you^^ community leaders such as club ^ 

br lhW^leaders, (d) Democratic or Republican -leaders (e) friends. ' 
' ^ The 'number of "ytes- responses was summed across the five items; the, 
resultant index had a meam'of 2.63 (s. d.=1.5l*)« 

Ixwolvement in local politick was measured according to the re- , . 
ported fre^y (very often, often, sometimes, rarely, never; scored 
5.U-3-2-I) of each of six^»riors: (a) wte in city elections, (b) 
stay informed about who the local government offlcia^^^^ 
to family, friends a^d neighbors about local poUtics, (d> let local 
'goveri^ent officials know what "you want done on issues, (e) let local 
offi«?ials lmow when you donn' like something the^^^ 
not done, (f) work to get issues you thihk are imi^rtaiit accepted as 
priorities by local government officials. The xaean of this index 

was 15.86 ^.d.=6.08). ' . .> 

These tiiree' indices share some obvious points of overlap. Inter- 
: I^rsonal communication, while it is the total content of- the social : ' 

■ paxticipation measure^, also occurs in both the campaign and local 
i^lvement mea^^ But each index has -a central >6ore 

it from the other two, so that as a: set these 

■ ■ BCMures provide us with a diversified array of dependent variables. 

Independent Variables: Backgrc^ 

and Subjective Oriehtations . 



\ 



The 5piestioxmaire included four qiiest ions about personal back- 
ground characteristics that can serve as indicators of^some important 
. soclisLL stxnictupfiO. factors . The nieS&^'^a^ (s.d»=15). Mean 

.Mprbed faznily, income ^TO^ about -$5,900;(s.d.=$l,-988) . Mean education 
level (idghest year of schooling completed) wa$ 3.19 (s.d.=l.i28)^jM a 
.•scistle irtiere lt=8th grade or less, 2isome hi^ scfiool, 3.=high school 
graduate, Usi^some college, 5=coll^ge graduate and 6=advanced degree. 
> Tl^s mea«s.-t split between persons" who 

had attended college and ^^e' who had not^ this is an ruausuaily high 
educational level for samples of blaok Americans, although not sur- 
prising in view of the educational ojppo'rtunities and legal schooling 
«<iuirements in On a scale of perceived social class the 

mean was 2:70 (s*d>l. 29), where 2=sworking, 3=lower middle, 
U=iiiddle middlie, 5=^pper middle"; 6=nipper. The mean, then, locates the 
central tendency of the distribution between the workiiig and middle 
classes, vhich is approximately iflaat should be expected given the lo- 
.>c£Le, age and educationcfl. level. Tie sample include'^; l|fe5t males. 

TtoeesiA J active orientations were measin^ed with multiple-item 
Indices • .Two of these were specific to the black pc^niLation black 
Identity (Marx^ I969; Brink & Harris, I969), .and;the negatively 
/charged but functionally similar concept of alienation frm^ite 
society ;(S<ihuman & Hatchet t, 197U). The third was* anomie (Srole scale), 
• general variable that is often included in theoretical discussions 
the frust^at^^ of .the black experience in American so- 

ciety, and which has been f o\md, to be negatively related to such 
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1 conmianicaticm behaviors as writing letters to the 

editor and celling la to a radio talk shov (singer, 1973). Sever^ ' 
rve«rt studies' tove shown relationships between sTich background 
iables as age and edncation, and race^related sub;Jecttve orient«fei<Mis 

. (Ourln & Epp?, i97l*; Paige,' 1570; Schuman & Hatchett, l^k). ' ? 

"In spite of vbat some, people say, l&e 1^ of the avel-^ge man o/ 
wcAan is getting^^worsfi'^, (b) "It is hard!^ fair, to bring children 
Int^ the world with the way' things Ibok for the future", (c*) "Nowa- 
days a . person has jto live pretliy much for today" , (d) "Mese. days a 
^ person does not re^Lly injow iflio h6 can count on", (eMniere»s little 
, iise in writing to public officials because are y^ten not Inter- 
ested in the avei^age man or woman." The mean numb^ of agreements to 
' these statements was 3.22 (s.d.=1.5l). / • 

Black identity was meastired by five items conceming the distinct 

list of eleven. Eabh item used a five-po^Lnt Likert agree -disagree 
response scale: (a) ".When any black is^ aiscrlminated aga^sty no 
matter who he or she is, it afferts afe personaUy", (b) "It ha/ been 
said that bld^s shotdd be proud t/ live Anerica",' (c) "If a black 

vorks hard en<^ he or she can uaualOy get ahead in this country in 
•plte of -prejudice and discrin^ation" , (d) "Blacks should have- their 

.own separate nktional anthei"/ (e) "Whenever tfce national anthem is 

«ung, for example at sporti^ events, eveiyofie should st Mid to show 

their respect ifor this country. "^^ 
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reverse-8ci>red, this indexfhad a mean of l6.21 (s.d.=3.17) within a 

possible range of 5-25. ■ , ' . ' . ^ 

Alienation from white society included six ite!ns dealing with both 
ihe extent of perceived discrimination and recent trends: "Some 
people say that over the last 10 or 15 years' there has been a lot of 
progress in getting rid of ra,cial -discrimination.* Others say there 
iasn't been much real change foremost blacks over that time, or carp.'t 
say. Which. would you agree with most?" (b) "On the whole, do you think 
most white people in San Francisco want to see blacks get a better 
break, or do they want to keep blacks down, or don't they care one 
vay or the other?" (c) Do you personally feel that you can trust quite 
a few idiite people, most white people, some white ^^le,; oai^^none at 
all?" (d) "Do you think black ctistomers. who shop in the big downtown 
stores are treated as politely as white cvist oners, or are they treated 
less politely?" (e) "As you see it, vhat's the best way for blacks to 
try to gain their rights? Use lavs and persuasion, use non-violent 
protest, or be ready to use violence — or can't' you say which is 
best?" -(f) "Do you think only a few white people dislike blacks, or 
alaost all ^ites dislike blacks?" With "don't know" responses scored 
at intermediate positions, the mean .on this -summed index was 10.17 
(8.d.=2.3l) within a possible range of 6-l8. Higher scores indicate 
greater alienation. 

Endogenous Variables: Media Exposure 

A total of six separate indices of the frequency of alsing varioxis 

■ - * , ■ - N V 

mass media for political or ptiblic affairs content were included in 



ttae atody^ threi deftUng with television and three vithj print media. 
For ea<ih type of mediul^ there vas one measure concerning black- < 
Drifted content. ' ^ * / ■ /'^ 

Public affaiirs viewing v^s a three-item index^ using a response 
scale J^fijssvery often, U==often, Ssscmetimes, 2==rarely, l=n(eyer: (a) 
"Hov often do you watch national news broadcasts , like Walter 
Cronkite?** (b) "How about local news broadcasts, like Six O'clock 
Beportsf/'^ (c) • • and interview shows like Meet the Press?" A 
separate inclex of black piiblic affairs viewing wiais* constructed from 
two additional items: (d) • • Black Perspective on the News,, that 
comes on Channel 9^ late Sxmday nights" and - C^) ". • JUa. Togethez" 
H^w, hosted by Belva Davis on Channel 5 Friday evenings." The mean 
for public affairs viewing was 10.i*6 (s/d.=2.7^>>range=3*15) and for 
black pub;^c affairs viewing the mean was U.29 (s.d.=l.^, ranges 
'2-10). Interpreted verbally, the aveprage reported level of public 
affairs viewing was mictway between' often" and "som^lmes", and for 
blade public affairs viewing was closer to "rarely" than to "some* 
times." ■ * ■ ; ■'. . • ^ - «. 

News magazine reading was based simply on the number of pub-- 

■ :. . , > . ' 

licaticns the respondent reported reading, from a list of five: 

Mme> Hewsweek i ff.S. News aifd World Report ^ the Wational Review ^ and 

the Progressive . A separate measinre of black news magazine reading 

was created In t^e same way from this list: Ebony ^ Black World , 

Black Sdiolar^ Freedomways , and Muhammad Speaks ( Bllallan News >. 
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The mean for news magazines we^^ 1^69 -(s.d»=1.33), >*er€as jpbr black 
news magazines it was l#82V{»*a>slv25). ' • 

This finding of, sli^tXy Jil&ieT ^yjs^^ blacky as. coii^fired tcL geri^ , 
eral audience^ news magazines vis es^eciAnly interesting because-^e 
analogous paj^j^|^ did not hold for teler^lon. ' Print sources ap*' 
par^tly are indexed more specl^f ically for^tehadlr ethnically lireji^evaiit 
content 9 while television is watched less selectively and dlscrlm* 
inately. This geAeral property of print j^edia^ selection of >Ailch is 
mider greater control by the audience member,, probafifjy helps to ac- 
count for the stronger association between print media '^and specifically 
political interests dlscui3sed above. . . 

Two other sldgle*-ltem m^dia exposure measures were Inblu^d^ deal- 
ing with attention to political content in the dally news media: (a) 
^ow Aiuch attention do you pay xo the political Issues that appear i]^ 

tihe newspapers?" and (b) "How nnich attention do you pay to political 

- ■ ■ • ^ "ju 

, •■ . , ■> 

Issues that -appear on tielevislon?" • The response scale 0=no atten^^ 

■ . ■ ■ : l-':' ^* ■ ° / . , , ' ■ / 

tim, l=sSGS|ie attention, 2=='close^ attention was ujsed. The mean for use 

of newspapers for pdlitlcal Information was 1.12 (s.d.=s.62) end for 

television was 1.17 (s.d.=.6l). "^The similai;ity of these two means 

suggests that, while exposure to different media may var^ considerably 

because of the speclfic;^^^tles of presentation peculieir to each, ; 

people* s self -conscious cittentioxv to political content ±x\ them is ^ 

relatively consistent. The corr/elaiion between the two measures is 



V. Model for E^irlcal Amly 

^^'^ " ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■"' ■ ■ ■ • . ' ' / ■ ■ 

- - thawbasis of phe foregoing dlscwsslon, ve have orgfiHiied ov^ 

' data analysis arolnd tbe ^llcit Mdel shown 'in Fipire Four sets 

of variables are as^uiaed to fit; sequential ordering, wiltK ea<ih new 

Mt dependent/on those idiich precede it in the model. First, back- 

dhttraeteristics (educatiori, age, income, ^^erceived social 

a, sex) ^e entered Ij/regression as predictors of sub ject^e or- 

l i^ationa Canckie, blaxdc^dentityj^^^^ from trtiite society). 

?rtor meneture has indicated that we should expect sev^r^a sighif-^ 

/leant relationships to emerge from this- portion of the analysis. ^ 

Tl^^se variables are then enterfed in a tro-^tage hierar<ihical regrea^ 

slon analysis, as prjxlictora *of the. six^cda eojposnre varia^)les. 



Finally,] the three nikstures of political involvement and particlpatidn 
become- the dependent ^raidabl^s, and the three preceding sets of var- 
lablefs are entered as predictors in a thi-ee-stage hierartfhical regres- 

lie operati^hal ^procedure in hierarchical' regression is to enter 
only the background variables as in^ependen/ Variables in ilguation 1 

- — ^Figure 1 about hereW V 

for each subsequent vafiable in the mpdea./ Ip the cfi^ of the mkia 
•nd pMijicipation variables ,j thjjb is tJien an Equation 2 in i^I^the ' 
•Objective orientations are" added to the set of predictors^ pjlnally, 
for the participation dependent vaariables an Equation 3 is calculated, 
la i*ich the meiia exposure variables ire added to the background and 



^ .mbjeetive orientation predictors of Equaticm 2. The ttost direct in- 
dicatorVof the eiat»J^cal of a set of predictor variables is the 

/ diaaige in the varimte JProm Equatipxj l^tp Equatio^S^ 

in the case of thd suJbjeCtive orientations, and from Equation 2' to 



^ Equation 3 in the ca^e of media e:)q30 sure. 

^ \ Ea^toterpreting pres«itixig our restilts we will apply criteria 
~ Of both statistical and subistantiye significance • tor substantive sig- 
'nificance, we will ignore any belia weight that is less than .10, on 
laie aajsunqfrtion ttot its, ccaritribuibic^^ regardless ojT 

etatistlcal significance. Statistical significance will be injerrec 
for a whose absolute magnitude ^is at least twice its/ standard 
' error. Betas, that do not nieet our substan-KLy^ criterion will nojS be v;^^^ 
^ reported. • Similarly, equat i^s that do not add . significant; e:q? Jana- ^||^ 
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tory- power will be ondtted from our datfiL jpresentatioh. Applicationj^f^^^^^^^^^ 
these exclusicm criteria will facilitate, our concentrating 6n re^ylts-;: y 
t))at/are of . suf^dient magnitude to merit serious atteritibh. » ; 

'Table 1 sunniarizes thie findings oif the, study. The most important , \ 
results appear in the lower right-hand portion of the table, where the 

value^ of the successive equation's are reported. For each of the ; 
ttiree depenkent measures of political involvement and participation, 

■ ' ■ • ■ - • ■■ ■■■■ ' ' rv. 

tion 3 accounts for approximately twice as imidi variance as do ** 
th^ prior eqixations that do not incliade'' the media ^posur^m^asures 
^ p^dictors.^ Put aziother way, adding the mass' communication viari- j 
ables to the factors dealt with in prior research on ^lack political 
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pftrtici^ti<in, doiibles the explanatory- power of our analysis. It ap- ^ 

" * ' ' ■ . ■' ■ ■ ' 

p^B^ then, that we are dealing with a siabstantial set offrTelation- 

'rt^ys that deserve detailed examinatt i 

The strongest findings are those dealliig with involvement in--- 
local politics j'^ere the media variables add an increment of ^one 22^ 
to the total (comparing Eqtiations 2 and 3). Three media behaviors 
Jtand out here: the single-item measur|s of attention to political 
issues on television and in the news]^l^rs, and reading of general 
^ews magadizes. The latter m^fisure is the strongest media variable ^ 
for each >of the three dependent' variables, being the only predictor 
"of any type to readi statistical significance in every equation. The 
Other consistent predictor is reading of black news magazines. View- 
Ing of black ptiblic affairs TV programs is specifically associated 
cani)aign participation. One item is notable for its consistent lade 
of relationships: exposure to general* public affaia^ on television 
Is not associated^with' any of the criterion measures when the other 
variables in our model are controlled. 

' There are several possible summary interpretations of these find- 
ings* One conclusion mi^t be that television, despite its high use 
ttDong blacks, is not nearly as important in connection with their po- 
litical participation as are the print .media. In Table 1 there ar/s . 
nine Coefficients between television measures 'and participation mea- 
sures^ and another nine betweeh participation measures and indicators ' 
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^-Table 1 about here- 



of print media ufie.> For print, seven of the nine reach our criterion ' 
level of Mta^.lO and fodr are statistically .significant j for tele.- 
vision only four reach beta=^10>|uid only ohe\is significant. This 
accords with previous' research showing a closer ^association between 
print media and political activity, and indi^tes that the higher use 
of TV by blacks does not mean that they constitirte an exception to the 
geniral rule. 

This comparison between media is a superficial .and categorical 
one, however. The most reasonable theoretical explanation for reliance 
on print by politically active people is that print media can be ac- 
cessed purposefully Trtiile television viewing is predcminantly a passive 
behavior. The measure in Table 1 that iis most representative of 
habitual, passive use of TV is the index of regularity of viewing news- 
casts and public affairs programs; this form of media eocpo^^re appears 
to be characteristic of older persons (beta=.33 with age) and is not 
associated with any of the three varieties of political participation. 
The Measures of television use that STiggest more active orientations 
toward TV content are the index of viewing of black public affairs pro- 
grams and the item on attentioh to political content on TV. Each of . 
these, and especially the latter, is associated with scane forms of 
participation at a level approxinidting that of the print media mea-* 
sures. In general, then, we should conclude that politically active 
blacks are distinguished by more specific and motivated uses of the 
news media than are others, and that this principle extends to their 
use of television. 



While media use explains considerable Variance in participation 

beyond that accounted for ^ the badcground variables and sribjective 

crientationa , the latter in turn not strongj?redlctors oj|;,media 

use. The middle^ columns of Table 1 ahcur the equations in vhich the 

^'^•edia meastires are dependent variables • For only two of the six media 

variables does the (Equation 2) exceed lOf,, and one of those two is, 

the measure of public afifairs viewing, which makes no contribution to 

political pairticipation. The other, however,- is a key behavior, the 

*■ ■ * • 

iibadlng of black public affairs magazines ; fully 2936 of the variance 

in this, activity is accounted for by the prior variables In our model. 

Read^shlp of tp-ack-driented news magazines, which is more common thany 

reading general->audience news magazines and which is associated with , 

ttTT three indices of participation when the other predictor variables 

In our model are ccntarolled, is characteristic of well-educated and 

- » *, - 

younger flacks, those who feel^|||ienated from white society > and those 
who do not e;xpre8s feelings of ancmie. The special nature 0/ the aud- 
ience for these magazines merits much greater research attention than 
we can give it with the data available here. The black magazine seems 
to be reis^hing activist readers whd, far from feeling defeated by ex- 
periences of racial discrimination (anomie jl(/low), can use the pollt- 
yieal information provided periodicals designed for the bla:ck 
aubcultture to advance black political Interests. ^> 

The only other noteworthy predictors of media' us in Table iSkre 
age and SES variables •* Older blacks are more likely to watdb.^ TV and 
read the newspaper. The well-educated make more specific use of tele- 
vision for black-oriented and political Information. News magazine 



tnd newspaper tuie are associated with ^er income. Ana, interest- 
ingly, those nho read general^audienc4.nWs magazines appear to see 
themselves as members of a sngjitly iowerW^^ Newspaper 
readers, like those who read tha^k newsmagazines express lesser 
feelings of anooie. 

Indirect Effects 

Like previous research, th^K^Ms study :^ds that most forms of 
mediCuse are not strongly dependent on struetury or psychological 
factors, but they do mediate seme of the relationships between par- 
tlcipatioti and the antecedent variables in our model. This, can be 
seen by comparing «xe coeffici^ts in Equation 3 wiih those for Ae 
sasus pi-edictor in pri<Sr equations in Table 1, as a method of assessing; 
indirect effects; For example, the total effect ofeducation on catf^^ 
paigm>articipfiition (Equation l) is b'eta-.SS, batfwh^ the media var> ^- 
iables are infciuded ^{Equation .3), this figure dr6pKl«K^l. SJjnilarly, 
Ibr social participation the' total effect of education (Equations 1, 
and 2) is .27,, but in Equation 3 i^ is only .l8. These differences .be- 
tween successive equations can be interpreted as evidence that part of 
the effect of educaticJn em* these forms of participation is indirect, 
operating through the effect education has on media use (see discussion 
below)'. Another indirect effect of seme magnitude appears to be the - 
l^nk between income and involvement in local politics, a process iA 
' -Which the reading of news magazines seems to be an Important elemoit. 
The only apparent indirect effect of a subjective orientation is 
the role of black magazines' and newspapers in the negative 



relatioojdilp between anonde and involvement in Iggal politics. Over- 
•11, tlie p^jrchoiLogical neasm'es In this study make minimal contribu- 
tions to our understanding of black participation, in terms eitiier of 
incremental variance accounted for,* or iioplication in processes link- 
Ing back^ound or aiedia variables to participation. Black identity, a 
variable that had been thought important on the^basis of research con- 
ducted goring the heli^t'of the black revolution of the late 1960s, is 
a significauit predictor here of ' cnly one dependent variable, social 
pcurticipation or the variety of others with whom the person discusses 
politics. It is unrelated to participation in election ca2q)aigns, or 
in local politics. Alienation from white society is charActeristic 
of those who participate in campaigns, but is not associated with 
other forms of participation. Anok|.e is low among those ^involved in 
local politics. 

The su^rior predictive power of the'^^joedia use variables in com- 
parison with the m^asixres of • subjective orientations cannot' be at- 
trib^^ed to i^eliable measurement of the latter . The alpha 
-coefficientarrepresentir^ internal consistency of multi-item indices 
are practicAly the same for the two groups of measures: '.6? for 
ahqmle, • 52/ for black identity, .6$ for alienation from white society, 
as cooper^ to .73 for public affairs viewing, .63 for news magazine 
reading, and for black news magazine reading. Reliabilities are 
substantially hlghc^r for the dependent variables: .82 for campaign 
participation, .72 for social participaticti, and ^88 for involvement 
In local politics. 



» ■ » • • 

. The-backgronnd variables, of ag^', education and income ^ in ad-, 
dltlon to their Indirect effects via media uae, have sctne substantial 
direct relationshipsr^wlth participation and accotmt for nearly as much 
variance as do the media measures. Even with media use controlled, 
thei^ are strcng effects of education on participation in campaigns 
and via Interpersonal discussion; and of income cn local politics 
involvement. Older people iare more involved in local politics and 
more participative interpersonally. The role of both age ahd' education 
as positive predictors of social participation is pairtictaasTly strik- 
Ing in view of the fact that these two independent variables are neg- 
atively correlated with one another (r«-.Ul). The measure of perceived 
social clk^a, tmlike the observed SES indicators (income and educa- 
tion), is xx>t related to any form of^ political participation. There 
a^e also no sex dlxf erences . ' 

The relationships between background charactei^istics and sub- 
jective orientaticms are shown in the upper left-hand ^rtion of 
Table 1 for c'onpleteness but are i\ot of paftictaar stabstantive in- 
terest in this paper. These relationships have been analyzed else- 
lAiere (Allen & Bielby, 1977j Alien & McLeod, 1978).' 

Our incorporation of mass media use into the model of black po- ■ ' 
litical participation adds considerable explanatory power, bu^ the 
role of media behavior is not a simple one. Our evidence reinforces 

the previous en^)hasis on socioeconomic status variables (education 

•> '. - 

and income) as Important detemdJlvits of participaticn, and a|lds the 
media as intervening element in this process. For example, educated 



• ii^ tttfn leads to greikter isoeia;! past .15). Similarly, 

educatlcm leadJi to: reading of w new magaziniea ,vhich produce a 
another effecti on v social pa*t4^^^ indirect 
effects inprease the total «8jff ect pi^ «d^^ by 50?6 over its direct 
effect (beta».27 in Equation 2^^^^^^^ , - 

\. Age, a factor that has not ioomed large in prions research, also 
haa sane strong effects in nMch media use can be interpreted as an 
intervening variable/ Oideir ^^^c^s tend to read fewer black news 
nagasdnes^ wtaich appears to retard their ^TS^^^al participation (-ell 
X .ik). This negative indirect effect seems ftran our results to be 
a product of tj^e tendency for youngier blacks to be more alienated from 
white society (-.30 x .2? x elU). On the other hand, there is a, pes- 
itlve indirect effect of age on social participation via newspaper 
reading about politics (.iU x .lU)., The indirect effects; oj^ age that 
we have identified by adding media variables to the model tend, be- 
cause some are negative and others positive, to cancel one another so 
that « the total effect of age on socia). participation (.20} is about - 

the 'sane as its direct effect (•19}« 

• ■ . - " ■. ^ ' ■ 

The "ethnic ccmnwnity" expianation of high black political par 

ticlpatlcQ Hlqpared to whites; within SES levels does not gain much 

rapport trook bur data. The 8iib;)ective orientations, including the 

previously 'emphasized factor ^of black identity, add little explanatory 

pofver when other variables are controlled here. There is, however, 

evidence that a compcmeiat of the black population, consisting of the 

:. ' '. ' . '^^ ■ * ■ ■* ' ' J 

Tpraig, the w^ the alienated but not the anomic blacjcs. 
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tti«« .tiie black neirs magazines in comiectlon with InforiDal social dis- 
iwsioii^ polltlcia Issues^. 

nks 1^ along vlth the Indirect effects noted above^ 

lends seme siq^port to our assuxnptlons concerning the cdvays trouble* 
-question of causal ordering • Our model Is a redirslve one^ and 



ve have assumed all relationships In It to be linear and i^ltlve vlth 
no reciprocal effects between groups of variables. These assunqptlons 
were based ^partly oql^ eivldence frcm prior research, and on the over- 
riding Interest many Investigators have had In explaining the Increas- 
ing levels of black political' participation as a' dependent variable. 
But it is conceivable that at a microscopic level of analysis cbe 
mi|0Mi. f Ind evidence that some of the behaviors that occur later in our 
BK)del precede some of those that ve have entered at earlier stages. 
The negative relationship between perceived social^ class and news mag- , 
axlne' reading UL0it, for exasqpley be due to blacks! receiving from 
general-audience magazines indications ^hat their stratified location 
in ADoerican society is lower than they had thou^t. And we have xioted 
cfarller that there is ^ome evidence that anticipated /political activity 

^ ;•>•■ ■■ •. ,• ■ ■ ' r ■ \ ... •■■ . ; ' • 

leads to greater use of news media. 

■ - . -i . ' , . • . • . " ■ 

Looking at our model, and the results of our analyses from a more 
attiictural viewpolJit/ thou^ the ordering we have posited makes rather 
good sense. In the cas% of the black news magazines, for exiatopie, one 
migjit consider ijfia^^lhe participatipn levels of the educated, young, 
jiad alienated blacks would be without those specialized media. The 
Moe- can be said about the political content provided by television, 
Wlii^ mediates i rather strmg Indirect relationship between edncation 



•ad lawlvement In io«»l polltica (.21 x .23). i Olyen thp* Slacks 

great deal Of t«l«vl8ion. If th5V did not find nni^ political . 
lafcwBation there ye might veil predict a leseeif degree of political 



actlvity 



CondlScllon . ^ 




In general, media use can be seen as an important stage In the 
process by Vhich education, is conaulnmated i/'polltlcal activity. The 
various media also account for differential patterns of activity bjr , 
different age groups. If the news media, including specialized cbn- 
tent designed specifically for the black ccmmunity, were not available 
to blades — which was the case historlciuLly, and continues to be 
some ^ces — we can Imagine that black political part^ 
be significantly retarded. In the context of the "cahpensatlon" hy- 
pothesis, which has been rather thoroughly rejected in recent re- 
•eardx, the media might be viewed as an Important locus of the removal 
of structural barriers that at the time Myrdal (19UU) was writing 
overly constrained black participation in societal activities. The 
aiost reasonable interpretation of media exposure, then, is not as an 
Independent variable Isolated from other social processes but as a 
facilitating factor that helps to explain the translation of back^ 
ground and psychological variables into political participation. This 
conclusion is in accord with the location of ^^l^a «^posure at an 
endogenous position in ooar model. 

The iroedal circumstances of our stvidy shotad be kept In mind in 
■ drtwiig g«eita.lz^* San ^||hclsco is a progressive city 
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idth a lilith fKihieatlona^ staadArd^ and provides both speolallzed madia 
oontant aadf political activity outlebi tbr Its black population. It 
is MXiifestly not^ the kind of coeiimmlty that Kyrdai based his vofk on^ 



n or is It 




i^Horth c 



Souths in j^e societal position of b^^Uiks.^^^ I^ our study post-* 
dates the aain wave of the black revolution that has led to the rise 
in tOack political pu^icipation. This means that ou^ results should 
nbt lbe ass comparable tpvthos^ of prior studies, 

^f^ on the other hsnd^ ve are correct in the belief that the nation 
has entered ah era of relative stability in racial relations^ the re-* 
latiohfli^X>s ve have documented here mif^ht veil represent the patterns 
that are evolving tluroue}iout tiie comtry^- A^^^ leasts our findings 
aupport the conclusion that t]^ role of the news media;- should' be ex- 
amined closely in futut^e research on these, processes of social ch^ge. 
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2. The diff^cnces between successive equations are all hi^ly signif- 
icant by F -tests comparing the I^*value for Equation 3 with the R^^^for 
the previous equation. In each case F & 2.'6(df«251, 257; p<.00l). 



It may be noted ttot we have tested hire^ only for the i^ear ccmponent 
of each .main effect; interaction terms and curvilinear relationships 
micfht increase khe amounts of variance explained, but we had- no theor- 
etical reason to hypothesize such relationships even though they might 
be statistically significant. f 

i 

Indirect effects consist of tvo-stage paths in ^ch an antecedent 
variable (e.g« education) influences dependent variable (e.g. social 
participation) via Intervening events that are observed in the data 
analysis inodel (e.g. watching TV for political information, or reading 
Mack hews magazines), vlh such a case, the magnitude of the Indirect 
effect is estimated as the product of *the two direct effects that link , 
the antecedent and dependent variables via the intervening variable . 
?or exanqple, the link through television here is estimated at .21 x 
•15 » .03, and the link throu^ black newsmagazines at .30 x .lU « .OU. 



Tog^Eher^ then/ these Indirect paths apeclflc||iklly edd .03 .OU ^ 
* •07 to the direct e^^ot (•18) of education onr social participation, 
idiicfa is an inci^ase of . •07^ .18 « 399( in the total effect, other 
indirect effe^s are smaller but account for a further 11^ increase 
^ * over Equation 2. 
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